


NEW COINS FOR A NEW YEAR 


THIS YEAR HER MAJESTY Queen Elizabeth II celebrates her 
Platinum Jubilee and to mark this significant and_ historic 
occasion the Royal Mint has produced a commemorative ‘five 
pound’ crown and a special currency fifty pence. 


Reverse of the 2022 
Platinum Jubilee 
currency fifty pence 
piece (left) and the 
reverse design of the 
commemorative crown, 
with a face value of five 
pounds (right) 





As news of this has only just broken, a full analysis of the coin 
designs and their place in numismatics will be discussed in some detail 
in the next issue of this newsletter. 


A TRUE NUMISMATIC LEGEND 


How does a coin become a numismatic legend? All that is needed is 
some history, beauty, romance, mystery, widespread usage and a lot of 
time. The Maria Theresa restrike has all of that and more. 


The restrike is always dated 1780, but the original coin was first 
issued in 1751 for the Empress of Austria, Maria Theresa Valperga 
Amelia Christina, born 1717 died 1780. She was the only female ruler of 
the Habsburg dominions and the last of the House of Habsburg. At this 
time the Austrian Empire comprised part of Germany, part of northern 
Italy, all of Hungary and Romania, part of Poland and Czechoslovakia. 
Maria Theresa was an enlightened monarch for her times and a true 
queen, giving birth to sixteen children, amongst them the future kings 
Joseph Il and Leopold H, and the infamous Marie Antoinette queen of 
Louis XVI of France both of whom were guillotined during the French 
Revolution of the late 1790’s. 





Maria Theresa thaler restrike 
coin dated 1780 


The original Thaler struck for Maria Theresa from 1751 was a large, 
splendid silver coin about 40 mm in diameter, weighing 28 grams and 
made of just over 83% silver alloy, resulting in a coin with more than 
three quarters of an ounce of pure silver. The restrikes carry on this 
tradition. The coin was struck without a collar then the edge was 
impressed by a die with a design of arabesques (an abstract leaf like 
shape) alternating with rosettes and stars, and with the Latin words 
meaning Justice and Clemency the personal motto of the empress. The 
original Thalers were struck in Vienna, Hall, Gunzberg, Kremnitz, 
Karlsburg, Prague, Milan and Venice. The restrikes are modelled after 
the issues from Gunzberg in Bavaria southern Germany, and carry 
below Maria’s bust the letters S F being the initials of the original 
Gunzberg mint officials Tobias Schobl and Joseph Faby. The restrikes 
are made in Vienna. The imperial legend around the obverse bust 
translates as Maria Theresa by the Grace of God, Empress of the 
Romans, Queen of Hungary and Bohemia. 
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A PROUD BADGE OF LOYALTY 


When we think of royal supporters or retainers badges we naturally 
associate them with the English Civil War, as so many were issued 
during that period. When Charles I raised his standard at Nottingham in 
1642 it heralded the start of the English Civil War and in times of war 
effective propaganda can be almost as important as military strategy. 
With this in mind no time was wasted in producing silver, silver-gilt 
and base metal badges bearing the image of the king. 


At first these were awarded for acts of gallantry and faithful service 
to be worn openly to show loyalty to their sovereign and in support of 
the loyalist cause. As the war progressed many thousands of these 
badges were produced, the better ones being engraved by Thomas 
Rawlins, with cheaper pewter versions given out to soldiers and 
adherents in the hope of keeping the Royalist cause alive. 





Crudely made Charles I 
Charles I silver Royalist badge by Thomas Rawlins pewter supporters badge 


Since the burgeoning use of metal detectors many other, and much 
earlier, examples have turned up especially in the Thames at London. 
Pewter pilgrim badges had been popular since the 12th century, 
following the martyrdom of Thomas Becket and the opening of many 
shrines to pilgrimage. They were sold at the sites, mainly as cheap 
souvenirs in much the same way as modern day tourists and pilgrims 
are relieved of their money. There is another group of badges, again 
ranging down from precious metal to pewter and lead; these are royal 
retainers and supporters badges. 





Henry Plantagent’s badge of Richard IT supporters Ostrich feather badge with 
a broom plant badge of a hart motto for the Black Prince 


The earliest of these would appear to be a pewter Planta Genista 
(broom plant) being the principle badge or emblem used by the early 
Plantagenets; Henry II to Edward I and also occasionally by Richard II. 
Badges of this latter monarch often depict a hart, another popular 
emblem of Richard being a pun on his name (Ric-hart). Edward III and 
the Black Prince also issued badges to supporters and retainers. 


Richard ITI silver-gilt supporters 
badge. Found near the battle site of 
Bosworth Field, Leicestershire. 





I suppose the most well known of these late medieval badges 1s that 
of Richard III, found near the battlefield site of Bosworth Field. It is 
silver-gilt and shows a boar (Richard’s personal device) and being in 
precious metal would have almost certainly been worn by a knight, who 
might well have perished in battle. In medieval and post medieval times 
it was often prudent to show exactly whose side you were on. 


CONTENTS OF A VIKING ‘PIGGY BANK’ 


Vikings were renowned travellers and traders so it’s hardly surprising 
that they accumulated a variety of coins and other treasures on their 
travels. The Isle of Man was the find spot for the latest Viking Age 
discovery by a lady metal detectorist, in fact it’s the second hoard she has 
found on the island! There were 87 coins in this latest find together with 
various pieces of ‘hack’ silver bullion. The coins were minted in England, 
Ireland, Germany and the Isle of Man and date between AD 1000 and the 
year 1035. It seems they 
had been savings and 
deliberately buried for safe 
keeping by their original 
owner. The coins give a 
direct reflection of what 
was circulating in and 
around the island at the 
Viking Age coins and some of the hack silver from the find time of the find’s burial. 





COIN QUIZ No.21 

QUESTION 1. What are the letters S.C. an abbreviation for on Roman coins? 
QUESTION 2. Where were tokens called Puffins and Half-Puffins issued? 
QUESTION 3. From what language do we derive the word ‘numismatics’? 
QUESTION 4. What date were English copper coins changed to bronze? 
QUESTION 5. What is a Roman Quincussis? 

QUESTION 6. Which country used knife money and hoe money? 


QUESTION 7. In the coinage of George V what is meant by a Ghost Penny? 


QUESTION 8. What is an Electrotype coin or medal? 


ANSWERS (Quiz No.20) 


QI. Calais Mint was partly operational during 
the reigns of Edward III, Henry IV, Henry V and 
Henry VI. The mint finally closed in 1440. 


Q2. Roman coins marked ‘Contantinopolis’ 
celebrates the founding of Constantinople (i.e. 
Constantine ’s City) 


Q3. The first issue pennies of King Stephen are 
named after a large hoard of the type found at 
Watford in 1818. 


Q4. Nail Marks are crescent-shaped marks 
caused by workmen pressing their finger nails 
into the clay coin moulds when still soft. 


QUESTION 9. 
Can you name this 
famous numismatist? 


Q5. The Mill Sail pattern is a group of 4 or 5 
indentations on the reverse of certain early 
Greek coins, said to resemble a windmill’s sails. 





Q6. Richard III used the mintmarks Split-Sun- 
and-Rose and Boar’s Head. His personal 
emblems. 


Q7. Burgh type Anglo-Saxon pennies depict a 
gateway or tower, representing a fortified Burgh 


Q8. The hammered gold broad is so-called 
because it was larger and thinner than the later 
milled gold coins. 


Q9. The famous British numismatist is 
Dr.Martin Allen of the Fitzwilliam Museum, 
Cambridge. Dr. Allen is a respected and prolific 
writer of countless books and papers on the 
subject of English medieval numismatics. 











‘Give a man a fish and you will feed him for a day. 


Teach a man how to catch fish and you will annoy the 
European Union for eternity!’ 





HERCULES 


Eric Hodge 


Here we have a pattern coin. The question is whether it is a French 
pattern, a British pattern or a Brazilian pattern? 


The designs were put together by Jean Pierre Droz, born in 1746 
died 1823, aged 77 years. He was a Swiss engineer and expert die- 
sinker from the Paris mint, who was enticed to work for Matthew 
Boulton at his Soho mint in Birmingham in the 1780s and 1790s. 





Obverse 
and reverse of the pattern coin 


The obverse of the coin shows Hercules, seated on the skin of the 
Nemean lion, which in the legend of the twelve tasks granted him the 
gift of invulnerability. Before him is the sea with four (possibly five) 
ships depicting trade. His battle club rests close by his right ankle. He 
is Shown in the act of breaking a fasces, or bundle of sticks, across his 
left knee. Behind him is the base of an ornamental column. The date 
of 1820 is in an unusually large exergue, above a wreath. The legend 
surrounding the design is in Latin reading ‘Uis Unitate Fortior’ 
meaning ‘Strength is stronger through Unity’. 


On the reverse the design is the arms of England & Scotland per 
pale, France, Hanover and Ireland, all within a crowned shield, with 
the Latin legend ‘Decus et Tutamen’ translated as ‘Ornament and 
Safeguard’, that is, against clipping. 


Design of the obverse was originally by Augustin Dupre, the 
Engraver General of the Paris mint, born in 1748, died in 1833 aged 
85. It was a commission work for Monneron Brothers of Paris, who 
were issuers of tokens and private currency. The token was issued in 
1792, the fourth year of liberty after the French Revolution, but the 
first year of the Republic. During this period trials proliferated in the 
search for a new way, reflecting the breakdown of normal monetary 
systems, resulting in the metric system, and the issue of the new 
coinage in Francs in 1795. The original design was based on an old 
fable, that it is more difficult to break a bundle of sticks, than to break 
them one at a time. The French legend was ‘Les Francais Unis Sont 
Invincibles’, meaning ‘The United French People are Invincible’. 
This issue was a ‘medailles de confiance’ or ‘medal of confidence’ 
meant, amongst other things, to build up the resolve and confidence 
of the French people to seek new ways and believe in the new French 
order. It was Dupre who eventually designed the new official 
currency of France following the Revolution. 


The reverse Shield design was originally prepared by Conrad 
Heinrich Kuchler, a native of Flanders, who having worked in 
Germany and France, came to England in about 1793, to work for 
Matthew Boulton at his Birmingham Soho mint, until his death in 
1810. It was to be used for a pattern Bank of England dollar of 1798. 
It became known as the Shield dollar, and was meant to give an idea 
of Soho quality, rather than be a precise design proposal. 


So we have England and France, but where does Brazil enter the 
equation? Well, the Soho mint prepared models for a proposed 
Brazilian currency in the second half of 1820, and this coin was one 
of the models, intending to show design variety and quality too. In the 
words of Zacchaeus Walker Jr., a Boulton & Watt employee, ‘The 
Design of the Obverse is emblematic of the advantages of Union in 
States as exemplified by the trite fable of the bundle of sticks, whilst 
the Reverse is a copy from a Die which was once prepared for the 
English Bank Dollar instead of the one since adopted, & which may 
be considered a fair sample of the appearance which would be given 
to any Silver coin struck at Soho.’ The contract to strike coinage for 
Brazil was never finalised - but that is another story. 


MORE LIBRARY MUSINGS 
Eric Hodge 


This month I have turned to our own Peter Thompson’s The Story of 
the Coins and Tokens of the British World. The details within this book 
about the coinage and the history (political, legal and geographic) of the 
‘British Empire’, to coin a simplistic phrase, is quite astounding. The 
quote on the back cover is apposite; “ds colonies of Englishmen far 
from home, settlements would naturally have been run on English lines. 
Just like English ships at sea they would have been governed by English 
law and the colonies were subjects of the reigning monarch. For money 
they would have used what they could but their accounts were in 
pounds, shillings and pence. In time there would be variations in both 
government and currency but for the moment these colonies were simply 
English settlements abroad.” ‘For money they would have used what 
they could’ is explained in wondrous detail within the book. 


For example, relating to America, on pages16-17 we read ‘Perhaps 
the first attempt by a proprietor to provide a circulating coinage which 
would remain in a colony was that made by the Somer Island Company 
for Bermuda.’ In about 1615 ‘they were able to manufacture a local 
coinage. The coins could not be exported. The coins that resulted... 
show a hog on one side with the value in pence and a ship on the other. 
They were years ahead of any other attempt to provide a circulating 
currency that would remain within a colony and were also the first 


English overseas coins not struck in the name of the monarch or his 
deputy. 
Somers Island ‘Hogge 
Money’ sixpence in 
brass with a silver 
surface wash, circa 
1616 


N.B. All the images are 
not to scale 





Then again, relating to Australia, on pages 80-81 we find ‘A growing 
settlement needed to have a circulating medium ... but like earlier 
colonies the problems were finding specie in the first place and then 
keeping it in circulation. In November 1812 some 40,000 Spanish 
dollars arrived in the colony and before these were put into 
circulation the method used in many of the West India islands was 
adopted to keep them in the colony. Each dollar had a circular piece cut 
from the centre and both parts were countermarked with their value, the 
date and the name of the colony - NEW SOUTH WALES. In this way 
Australia’s first colonial coins came into existence.’ 





Hudson’s Bay Company 
‘made beaver’ token 


New South Wales ‘Holey Dollar’ of five shillings 


To highlight Canada we need to turn to page 132 where ‘Jn the 
territories under the control of the Hudson’s Bay Company various 
accounting practices had been in use. For its main accounts the 
Company naturally used sterling but in its dealings with trappers and 
Native Americans other systems developed. One of them, the “made 
beaver”’, was in fact commodity money but soon became a unit of 
account. It was originally the value of a prime adult beaver pelt 
prepared and ready for sale. The numismatic relevance of this is that in 
the 1850’s, in an effort to reduce bookkeeping, the Company 
experimented with an issue of “made beaver” tokens in brass.’ (All| 
these tokens show NB in error for MB — made beaver). 


We now turn to Africa where on page 170 we learn ‘The diamond 
mines employed many immigrant workers. Soon these were housed in 
compounds and were often paid in tokens which could only be used in 
the company store. These are very functional and are often uniface. 
Those used at the De Beers mines are known in brass and white metal. 
The white metal tokens are known with different shaped segments cut 
out of them which identify those used at different mines. Those with a 
dumbbell cut out of them are attributed to Bultfontein mine, those with a 
small half moon segment are attributed to the Dutoitspan mine and 
those with no cut are attributed to Wesselton mine. There are interesting 
facts on every page, perfect for those long winter evenings. Peter’s book 
is available to purchase direct from the author at prt@blueyonder.com 
or from the publisher info @ tokenpublishing.com 


THE MISER! 
Phil Turner 


Are you paying too much? How about giving just one pound for a gold 
necklace, or a penny for two pints of beer? A gold necklace was sold at 
that price in 1382, and time travel to the sixteenth century would allow 
you to buy the cheap beer, and two dozen eggs for the same price. 


But were things really so cheap? Here are some prices adjusted for 
inflation: In 1840 a postage stamp cost Id. Today's equivalent is 45p. In 
1450 you could buy a pair of shoes for 4d, the equivalent now is £20. 
The average price of a horse in the year 1550 was just £5; this might 
sound cheap but today’s equivalent is £2500. How about £15 for a top of 
the range Raleigh bicycle in 1910? That figure is now approximately 
£1800. 


Coins would have bought much more in the past. When Henry VII 
introduced the gold sovereign on 28" October 1489 it had a purchasing 
power the same as about £1400 today. A penny in 1310 would be valued 
about £4 now. For many centuries, the farthing, one 960th of a pound, 
was the smallest, readily available coin. Its value in 1310 was equivalent 
to about £1, and when its value had fallen to today’s equivalent of only 
2.5p in 1960, it was demonetized. Perhaps we do not need Ip and 2p 
coins? I am reminded of an occasion in 1969 which involved two 
different coins: a half crown and a florin. When the gold halfcrown was 
introduced in 1526 its value, one eighth of a pound, was equivalent to 
£150 now. Its production was temporarily discontinued for fifty years 
following the introduction of the florin in 1849 with a value of one tenth 
of a pound, now equivalent to £13. While these two coins circulated 
together, tradesmen and shopkeepers became adept at giving almost any 
amount of change, if it were a multiple of six pence, as a combination of 
them. For example, six shillings and six pence could be formed from two 
florins and a half crown. Other amounts, such as three shillings, could be 
negotiated without recourse to smaller coins by one party tendering two 
half crowns and receiving a florin in change. 


In 1969 the half crown and florin were equivalent to about £2.25 and 
£1.80 today, and they were the coins of choice for many church 
offertories and for works' collections to mark weddings, sicknesses, etc. 
At that time I was working for Unilever, and there was a collection for 
somebody who had become engaged to be married. The collecting tin 
reached Lynn before being passed to me. She said “I'm sorry. I don't 
have a halfcrown, I'll have to give a florin.” I was noted for being careful 
with my money, so, when it was my turn to contribute, I said “I'm sorry. 
I don't have a florin. I'll have to give a half crown.” 


This article uses the Bank of England's Inflation Calculator, which 
agrees with RPI prices in Measuring Worth for the last century, but 
shows higher inflation since the late Middle Ages, a period for which the 
National Archives Currency Converter shows only half as much 
inflation. However, Measuring Worth does have other indices which 
give widely differing values. 


CEASAR’S ELEPHANT DENARIUS 


One of the most recognisable of all Roman coins has to be Caesar’s 
famous Elephant denarius. The obverse of the coin shows a right facing 
image of an elephant, with the word ‘CAESAR’ in the exergue. These 
coins are known from many different dies, which is not really surprising 
considering an estimated 2.2 million pieces are thought to have been 
minted. It has been dated to 49 B.C, which was the year Caesar took 
large quantities of gold and silver from the treasury in the Temple of 
Saturn in Rome. This metal could well have been used to fund the 
minting of this denarius. The date is just one of many questions about 
the coin that continue to be debated. 





Caesar's elephant denarius, obverse and reverse 


Close up of the mysterious object 


The main debate centres on exactly what the elephant is standing on 
or confronting. There seems to be two distinct schools of thought on this 
issue. One purports that the image is a snake or serpent, symbolising 
either good over evil or as the natural enemy of an elephant. The other 
contends that it is in fact the head of a Gallic war trumpet, symbolising 
his earlier victory over the Gallic tribes. Another sub-theory suggests 
that it is Caesar associating himself with Hanibal and Alexander. 


THE MOTHER OF INVENTION 


Alan Dawson 


The Roman conquest of the island of Britain began in AD 43 with an 
invasion by legions of the emperor Claudius. The main invasion force 
crossed the Channel from Bolulogne (L: Bononia) in three divisions, 
with the main landing site near Richborough (L: Rutupiae) on the east 
coast of Kent, although both these sites are uncertain. As with modern 
armies of invasion and subsequent occupation the supply chain is all 
important to uphold the momentum of the initial thrust. It has often been 
said that an army marches on its stomach, and this is true, but an army of 
occupation has other needs. 


Once the legions, auxiliaries and mercenaries had subdued resistance 
they became an army of occupation which was a long standing 
commitment. Both soldiers and civilian administrative staff needed to be 
paid regularly, otherwise disaffection within the ranks would quickly 
spread, especially with mercenary troops. A war chest of current Roman 
coinage would have formed an essential part of the invasion force’s 
baggage, but this would need constant topping up over time. In the 
months and early years following the invasion the supply of fresh money 
from the continent was not forthcoming in the volume required. With 
necessity being the ‘mother of invention’ before long there appeared in 
general circulation various copies of bronze asses of Claudius and 
Augustus. These were obviously copied from genuine coins in use by the 
occupying forces; the as being the commonest coin in change. It had 
long been numismatic opinion that these copies had been solely 
produced by local tribal metalworkers in an attempt to profit from the 
currency supply situation. Where the really crude and illiterate copies are 
concerned this might well be the case, but some of these copies are quite 
close in style to the originals and could only have been made by 
someone with a good knowledge of current Roman coinage and the skill 
to execute a passable duplicate. 





An official AE as of 
Claudius. 


Class 4 copy of an as of 
Augustus. Very crude strike 
and blundered legends 


Class 2 copy of an as of 
Claudius, reasonably close in 
style to the original 


The numismatist C.H.V.Sutherland addressed this possibility some 
years ago and came up with a ‘style scale’ to help categorise any copies 
encountered. The scale ranges from 1 to 4 with 1 being a near perfect 
copy and 4 being extremely crude with barbaric legends. He suggested 
that those coins which very closely matched the prototype might be 
considered as being made by Roman workmen in temporary mints in an 
effort to counter the coin supply deficiency. It would appear by hoard 
evidence that these were tolerated, if not wholeheartedly accepted, by the 
Roman authorities as needs must in times of crisis. 





Antoninus Pius ‘Britannia as’ obverse and reverse. 
Thought to have been struck at a temporary travelling mint 


Gradually the money supply from the continent eased and regular 
specie topped up the coffers. This in turn seems to have stopped 
production of these early Ist century copies. Sutherland’s theory 
certainly has precedent in the second century of occupation when 
crudely struck ‘Britannia’ asses of the emperor Antoninus Pius (AD 138- 
161) have been found in considerable quantities at Carrowburgh Fort on 
Hadrian’s Wall. The style of these coins is good but their striking is 
careless; giving rise to the possibility that they had been struck at an 
official temporary or travelling mint. There still rages a_ strong 
dichotomy of opinion on the whole subject of copied Roman coins. 
Personally, I find them fascinating not only for their appearance but also 
the human story they can help illuminate. 





THE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATIONS OF A 
COIN OF THE TWO SICILIES 


Eric Hodge 


In May 1859 King Ferdinand II of the Two Sicilies died, to be 
succeeded by his son Francis II. Francis lived until 1894 but his reign 
was a very short one and 1859 was the only year during which coins in 
his name were minted. This was the period of the Unification of Italy 
and King Victor Emmanuel of Sardinia offered the new king a 
partnership - one King for the South, the other for the North - provided 
he would grant his people a liberal constitution. Francis was not at this 
stage willing to do so; and by the time he changed his mind it was too 
late - Garibaldi had ‘liberated’ first Sicily and then Naples. In February 
1861 Victor Emmanuel was proclaimed sole King of the new united 
Italy. 





Frances IT 10 Tornesi, 1859, obverse and reverse 


Until very recently the large bronze 10 Tornesi (Fig. 1) of Francis II 
was of no interest to me, until I came across this research in the Seaby 
Coin & Medal Bulletin for May 1983, showing how much history the 
coin enshrines. First, the obverse we have REGNI VTR.SIC “The 
Kingdom of the Two Sicilies”. The origin of this title lies in 1130 when 
the Norman ruler Roger II had been granted by the Pope the title of 
King of Sicily for his territories which included extensive territories on 
the Italian mainland. The mainland territories when considered 
separately were more usually to be known as the Kingdom of Naples; 
but they were also thought of as the Kingdom of Sicily beyond the Faro 
(the Faro being the northern tip of Sicily where the Straits of Messina 
are only two miles wide), as against the island of Sicily which was 
known as the Kingdom of Sicily on this side of the Faro. Because of the 
occasional separation of the two parts, between 1282 and 1503; 
between 1707 and 1718; and between 1806 and 1815, they came to be 
thought of as being the ‘Two Sicilies’ although this seems very strange 
to us who can find only one Sicily on the map. Next follows ET HIER 
REX “And King of Jerusalem’. It is odd that Victor Emmanuel, Francis’ 
rival was also “King of Jerusalem”, being entitled “King of Sardinia, 
Cyprus and Jerusalem” on coins right up to the gold 20 lire of 1861, the 
last of his Sardinian as opposed to Italian coins (on which he had 
dropped the Jerusalem title). The title goes back to the Crusader 
Kingdom of Jerusalem and was still apparently a worth-while claim in 
the mid-nineteenth century, even though the whole of the Holy Land 
had been firmly in Muslim hands since the Fall of Acre, the last 
Christian foothold on the Asiatic mainland, in 1291. 


On the reverse we have the fleur-de-lis badge of the Bourbon family. 
Francis If was the last Bourbon King in Italy (though the family still 
reigns in Spain in the person of King Felipe VI). The legend goes that 
Clothilda, wife of Clovis, had a vision in which the Virgin Mary 
appeared to her and indicated that the fleur-de -lis was to be the symbol 
of the Frankish Kings. Clovis was baptised as a Christian on Christmas 
Day A.D. 496, and is reckoned as the true founder of the Frankish 
monarchy, and therefore the predecessor of the Bourbon Kings of 
France who lasted till the overthrow of King Louis Philippe in the 
Revolution of 1848. 

The denomination “10 Tornesi” takes us right back to the old Feudal 
denier of the Abbey of St Martin of Tours in western France. By a 
charter of 919 Charles the Simple granted the Abbey the right to mint 
coins - so we go back a long way to the first of the deniers Tournois. 
King Philip Hl, 1180-1223, adopted the Tournois as a royal type - and 
from there it was taken over and extensively copied by numerous feudal 
rulers, including the Frankish rulers of Greece of the post-1204 period 
(when the Crusaders captured Constantinople). A fairly modern coin of 
1859; but containing a considerable amount of medieval history! 


The next issue will be in early FEBRUARY 2022. Who would 


have thought we would still be in this Covid situation 20 months on 
from the first issue? Ah well, let’s make the most of it! 





